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Food: Basis For Peace 


Correspondents returning from Europe continue 
to tell us that the question of food for liberated 
Europe is one of immediate and primary concern 
to America. A starving continent cannot be organ- 
ized for peace. The work of the San Francisco 
conference can be nullified while it is going on if 
this problem is not met. 


What is the existing situation? 


Most Europeans are eating less since D-Day than 
under the occupation. Production has been reduced 
by shortages of seed, labor, fertilizer and agricultural 
machinery. The exigencies of warfare and German 
pillaging have added difficulties. In addition, inland 
transport is so disrupted that the places within a 
country which have food are unable to ship to the 
areas where it is needed. Military needs have first 
call on the transport that exists. 

American civilians ate an average of 3,367 calories 
per day in 1944. The average daily consumption of 
a Greek during the same period was only one-fourth 
as much; of a Yugoslav or a French city-dweller 
about one-third. These averages are misleading, 
since the black market makes it possible for those 
with money to eat well while others starve. The 
adult ration in Holland is now one potato and two 


tulip bulbs per day. 


Can the United States and the United Nations 
be expected to meet this situation? 


Of course the greater part of the food for Euro- 
peans must come from Europe. But until the next 
crop is harvested, and probably for a longer period, 
the need for outside aid will continue to be acute. 
Relief supplies for the liberated people of Europe 
now may make the difference between democracy 
and dictatorship next year. Marquis Childs, return- 
ing from Europe, said on April 25 in the Washington 
Post: “Think of the adolescents who learned during 
the German occupation that to sabotage anything 
and everything, from the currency to the railway 
system, was patriotic. If they learn that liberation 
means hunger and disorder, then they will be ready 
to step into the ranks of revived nazism.” 
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How is relief handled? 


At the present time there are two important sides 
to the machinery of relief. The United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration has direct 
responsibility for five European countries: Greece, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and Albania. 
In addition it has a limited responsibility for Italy. 
The larger European countries, such as France, Bel- 
gium and the Netherlands constitute the so-called 
“paying countries.” These nations have sufficient 
funds to pay for relief supplies. They do not rely 
on UNRRA to finance their relief. They apply to 
the Anglo-American Combined Food Board for allo- 
cations from the available supply. UNRRA must 
also go to the Combined Board for allocations of the 
goods that it needs. 


The machinery is here, why 
isn’t relief being supplied? 

A very few months ago the chief stumbling block 
to relief operations was a shortage of shipping. Now 
that a moderate amount of shipping is available, we 
find ourselves in the midst of a world food shortage. 
In the United States, where last summer top officials 
were openly forecasting surpluses, where civilians 
ate 9°/, above the 1935-39 average of all foods during 
our point-free summer and fall, there now exist 
critical shortages, for relief needs, of meats, fats and 
oils, sugar and some dairy products. The only foods 
which we have in sufficient quantity for relief re- 
quirements are cereal grains and peas. The con- 
sequence is that when UNRRA or one of the paying 
countries applies for allocations of food from our 
supply, the likelihood is that they will receive only a 
small percentage of the amount required. For exam- 
ple, the European governments asking UNRRA’s 
aid filed requests for their estimated requirements 
of food through December 1945. In view of the 
world food situation, UNRRA reduced these require- 
ments by half. Of this amount, the U. S. was asked 
for less than half. The government now says that 
only a “small proportion” of this request can be 
promised. 


Why does this situation exist? 


There are many complex factors behind our home 
front food problem. The policy of the War Food 
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Administration has played a large part in bringing 
on the present shortages. Under pressure from the 
big processors of food and some farm groups, the 
WFA has bent its efforts toward forestalling sur- 
pluses at the end of the war. Consequently, when 
we had large quantities of food last year, stockpiling 
was opposed on the grounds that if the war ended 
suddenly the existence of large stocks would hurt 
the food trade! To clear the shelves and avoid this 
prospect, ration points were taken off a great many 
items. After months of pressure from such groups 
as the National Farmers Union and Food for Free- 
dom, Inc., points were finally restored to these com- 
modities in December—but not until we had done 
a good job of eating up our surplus. Instead of 
treating food as a munition of war, WFA, under 
pressure from Congress, has protected the business 
interests. 

There would be no question of shortage in this 
country if our distribution system were good. That 
it is not is evidenced by the widespread black market 
and the furious Congressional outcry over the meat 
shortage. Again, War Food Administration has not 
insisted that we be thoroughgoing in our food man- 
agement. One example is the obvious inequity of 
allowing restaurant meals to be point-free, giving 
an unfair advantage to those who can afford to eat 
out. 

Finally, the officials responsible for allocation of 
food to the various claimants have not been willing 
to cut civilian rations in this country to supply serious 
needs abroad. They do.not believe that “the public 
will stand for it.” In contradiction to this, the Gallup 
Poll reports over 65% of the people in favor of con- 
tinued rationing in this country, even after the war, 
if it is necessary in order to supply relief. The truth 
is that the public does not know how little we are 
doing to alleviate starvation in the liberated coun- 
tries. Irresponsible statements to the effect that the 
U. S. is “feeding the world” are effectively contra- 
dicted by the published statistics. Even if UNRRA 
got the meat it is asking—and so far it has not re- 
ceived a single pound from the U. S.—it would 
amount only to 1 pound for every sixty consumed 
by each U. S. civilian. 

Are Americans in any danger of going hungry? 

We are not only eating better than any other 
people in the world, we are eating better than we 
ever did before! In spite of shortages of certain 
things of which we are fond—steaks, roasts, butter— 
the production prospects, given a good crop year, 
are that the United States will have more than 
enough food for good nutrition this year. By eating 
only what we did during the 1935-39 average year 
we would have a good margin for relief. The out- 
look for the world food supply, by contrast, is that 
it will be alarmingly tight for two years. 

If we are to fulfill any part of our commitments 
to the liberated peoples it is up to us now to (1) insist 


on a policy of full production, wise conservation and 
fair distribution of our food at home and (2) indi- 
cate our willingness to eat less of some things in 
order that Europe may have the necessities of life. 
Every additional day of hunger in Europe adds to 
that bridge of hate and mistrust over which our 
young men will once more march to war. 


International Office of Education 


No sounder foundation for future peace can be 
built than a common determination among the na- 
tions of the world to educate for peace. Educating 
for peace will mean finding ways and means of 
understanding one another and learning to work 
together. 

The fascist doctrines which have been imbedded 
in so much of Europe are the greatest threats to the 
well-being of the world. It is important, therefore, 
that the nations take some steps to see that we are 
not again threatened by the vicious indoctrination 
of that type of educational philosophy. 

President Roosevelt’s last message to the country— 
the speech prepared for the Jefferson Day dinners— 
places the problem in its true perspective. “Today 
we are faced with the pre-eminent fact that, if civili- 
zation is to survive, we must cultivate the science 
of human relationships—the ability of all peoples, 
of all kinds, to live together and work together in 
the same world, at peace.” 

To discuss the ways in which education may con- 
tribute to this end, as well as to discuss what aid the 
United Nations could extend to devastated areas 
whose educational facilities have been destroyed, 
a conference met last year in London. This group, 
composed of representatives from Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia, Greece, Luxemburg, the Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Poland, Yugoslavia, France, the British Domin- 
ions, Russia, and China, had been meeting regularly 
for over a year before the United States sent an official 
delegation to meet with them last Spring. The result 
of these meetings was a tentative draft of a charter 
for an International Office of Education to be a per- 
manent means of meeting the educational problems 
which must be solved on an international level and 
to promote mutual assistance and exchange of infor- 
mation. 

This draft Constitution has not been made public, 
although thirteen governments have expressed favor- 
able opinions on its provisions. It has not been sub- 
mitted to Congress, and it may be that it will require 
revision to fit into the proposals which come out of 
the current San Francisco Conference. It would 
seem entirely logical that such an International Office 
of Education would be an integral part of the or- 
ganizations functioning under the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations Organization. 
Its objectives are certainly ones with which the 
United States is in sympathy. 
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